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Vancouver Indian Centre Planned 


August Khatsahlahno with Dominic Charlie and Mrs. Charlie, Crowns ‘Andra McLaughlin: “Sesak Yela-Ann” 


See Page dl 


Princess Travelling Feather Comes “Home” 


dra McLaugklin, known to 
Mmbers of the Squamish tribe of 

Lower Capilano Reservation 
Sesak-Yela-Ann, will return to 
it her people on March 1 when 
P Stars in the Vancouver Figure 
ating Club’s annual carnival. 
Pesak-Yela-Ann, Princess Travel- 
& Feather, was bestowed upon 
fra during her visit to Vancou- 
last year. The vivacious 17-year 


cld_ skating star from Colorado 
Springs had been a victim of dis- 
crimination in National Figure 
Skating circles. 

The Squamish tribe _ rallied 
around her and gave her the great- 
est honour ever presented to a 
white girl of such youth. They 
made her the first white girl ever 
to be adopted into their tribe. 


“In returning to Vancouver,’ 
Andra writes, “I feel like I am 
coming home to my family. I shail 
never forget how much my Squain- 
ish brothers and sisters have done 
to assist me and I sincerely hope 
that some day I can make them 
really proud of me.” 

Resulting from the nation-wide 
reports on how the Squamish tribe 


had befriended the discriminated 
against youngster, Andra recently 
received offers to turn profession- 
al. This she has done and now 
stars in the Hollywood Ice Review 
at Madison Square Gardens. 

Always conscious of the mean- 
ing of Sesak-Yela-Ann, Andra has 
had embroidered on all her cos- 
tumes the Squamish symbol of Tra- 
velling Feather. 
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B.C. Indians 
Are Banned 
From Clubs 


VICTORIA—Native Indians 
are excluded from veterans’ or 
other private clubs selling in- 
toxicants under a ruling from 
the Liquor Control Board. 


This has been confirmed by 
Col. Donald McGugan, liquor com- 
missioner, after James Miranda, a 
Squamish Indian and a war vei- 
eran, was refused membership in 
North Vancouver Army, Navy and 
Air Force Veterans’ Club. 

The club told Miranda it was 
following instructions from’ the 
Liquor Control Board that Indians 
were oniy allowed to drink intoxi- 
as de- 


cants in a “public place” 
fined by B.C. law. 
Andrew Paull, prominent 


spokesman for the Native Brother- 
hood, contended that under the 
federal order proclaimed at the 
request of Labor Minister John 
Cates, Indians expected to be al- 
lowed to consume intoxicants in all 
iicenced premises. 

Paull said Indians had expected 
to be allowed to join clubs and 
that especially Indian veterans 
would be allowed to join veterans’ 
clubs. 

Col. MeGugan referred to the 
Liquor Act, which defines a pub- 
lic place to include “any building, 
place or passenger conveyance to 
which the public resort or to which 
the public are permitted to have 
access.” 

Officiais of the attorney-general’s 
department confirmed that clubs, 
veterans’ or otherwise, are not 
public places. 

It would be possible, one sug- 
gested, for an Indian to become a 
member of such a club, but it 
would still be illegal to sell him 
intoxicants under the _ federal 
order. 

At the same time, it was learned, 
Indians are not specifically pro- 
hibited from drinking “hard” li- 
auor. If cocktail bars were tocome 
to B.C. they would have equal 
rights to drink whatever suited 
their taste. 


Two Alberta Indian 
Ladies Pass Away 


By HENRY STELFOX 


Two Well known indian ladies 
passed away recently in the Rocky 
Mountain House District. 

Mrs. Tallwoman Yellowface. 
Cree (widow of the late Joe 
Yellowface) died on November 20 
of last year and was buried in 
the Cree Indian Cemetary on the 
Sunchild Cree Reservation at the 





Babtiste River. She was born at 
Hobbema in 1897. Her husband 
was the son of the late Chief 


Yellowface 
She is survived by her two sons, 
O’Kemau and John, her daughter 


Mary Louise (widow of Norman 
Lajvelle) and her mother, Mrs. 
Smallboy, who was born in 1846 
and who is now living at Hob- 


bema, aged 105 years. 

Mrs. Crookedlegs Strawberry. 
born January 5, 1869 at North 
Battleford, a Chippewa Indian, died 
December 9 last year. She was 
buried in the Chippewa Cem- 
etery at the Babtiste River. She 
is survived by her husband, John 
Strawberry, who was born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1857: her son Josie 





Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Dec. 19, - 
Rev. Douglas Sissenah, 47, father 
of two children, has realized a 
life-long ambition to become the 
only ordained Indian minister in 
the widespread Diocese of Algoma. 
Hir ordination at a special cere- 
mony here marks the first time 
that an Indian has been ordained 
for full-time service in the church 
in the diocese. 


Today Mr. Sissenah assumed his 
new duties as minister on the 
Spanish River Indian Reserve un- 
der supervision of the bishop of 
Algoma, Rt. Rev. W. L. Wright, 
who ordained the Ojibway Indian 
in a colorful ceremony at the St. 
Luke’s Pro-Cathedral here which 
was attended by numerous clergy- 
men from various sections of the 
Northern Ontario diocese. 

Mr. Sissenah will take over the 
Gowan Gillmor Church on the 
Spanish River Indian Reserve in 
eddition to the Sit. Andrew's 
Church et Sheguiandah on Mani- 
toulin Island. 

The honor of becoming the first 
Indian clergyman in the diocese 
fell to a man who was brought up 
in the area he will serve and who 
for 21 years served faithfully as a 
lay reader and assisted clergy 
among his own people. He taught 
Sunday school and assisted in 
reading services of the church 
and in general pastoral work. He 
was a full-time catechist prior to 
his ordination. 

“Douglass Sissenah has been a 
shining example to his race and 








(Nachukwan), daughters, Ts. 
John Lajvelle, Mrs. Pete Muskeg, 
Mrs. Etotate, and Susie Nadeau. 
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Rev. Douglas Sissenah (left) Ordained Minister 


First Indian Minister Ordained for Algom 


has proved himself capable of 
assuming the responsibility of the 
ordained ministry,” said Bishop 
Wright. “He is beloved by his 
people and a fitting man to fill 
the place for a native ministry in 
Algoma Diocese.” 

Mr. Sissenah said: “I am deeply 
grateful to Bishop Wright for or- 
daining me to the ministry of the 
Diocese of Algoma. I feel it is go- 
ing to mean much to encouraging 
more Indian people, particularly 
some of the younger people, to 
take the way of the church's teach- 
ings. I aiso feel that some of the 
younger Indians may be encourag- 
ed now to go to college to proceed 
toward Holy Orders.” 

At the ordination ceremony, Ven. 








J. B. Lindsell, Archdeacon of M 
koka, presented the candidate 
Bishop Wright. Very Rev. J. Br 
Jennings, dean of Algoma, prea 
ed the ordination sermon. 
Canon F. W. Colloton acted as 
bishop’s chaplain. ; 

Mr. Sissenah first became inl 
ested in church work as a yo 
boy. He read the Scriptures 4 
and was assisted greatly by 
school teacher, Margaret Cado 
He later served as chief council 
on the Spanish River Indian 
serve and also as special consta 
for the RCMP. He has one daug 
er, Mildred Eleanor, 12, who 
attending the Shingwauk Ind 
School at Sault Ste. Marie, and 4 
son, Robert Douglas, 6. 
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a an..ouncement 


to The Native Voice. declared that. 
collision of the Coalition Government in Vic 
held sometime in the next few months.” 











(|) Biistvas eve. 

4 r children are advwancing 
wurad under the tuition of 
Christina Barnes. our new 
j-teccher and Marienne Mas- 
qur school trustee. The Chris- 





concer? which was staged by 


d pups 





consisted of a varied 

gram 3 was highly applaua- 

J both residents amd visitors 
IST¥VAS MORNING 

were: McColl spent Christ- 

Swit. us omece azZain and en 

d th time even better thzh 

last ur Christmas day be 

with 2 morning service cor 

i Wd Rev. MeColl who abis 

our % hts through the 


“oct 


past, heraid- 
Master 








apout six 
is broad-shouldered 
voice of the Thunde-- 
¢ the product of semin- 
colleges of eastern Car- 
om his wider viewpoinz 
ries sound so real and 


as be telis of the shep 
ned Dy a stramge pan- 
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APPLIANCE 
REPAIR 


« 
box 247, Alert Bay, B.C. 
Phone 40-8 


* 
OPEN DAY AND 
NIGHT 
TO THE 
FISHING INDUSTRY 

























| §NEWS FROM KLEMTU 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


the compass for directions. This is 
all in a day's work for Rev. McColl 


and although the tang of the sea 
doesnt seem to agree with the 
thinning crop on his head. he will 
be the counterpart of that man 
“Barnacle Bill” when he grows old 

Our festive season was a round 
of banquets. Kmas dinners. — 
oncerts. and parades. Our anes 
screed it was an enjoyable holida 
season 


_ 


by 9 


This was ended by 
installation service and 
@ banquet in the village 
the groups and organizations 





="? Tv} 
hall. All 
in the 


village were represented. indicated 


by ribbons across their breasts 
represenunég the Councils. Church 

fire brigade. community 
Mission Circle. Daughters of 

Brotherhood. Sisterhood. 
Club. Teen Agers. and the 
officers 
duties 
the 


“hate 
ates 


e 
inctioning. Tha 
Happy 

correspondent 
wish my fmends 
throu ighout the province a very 
bright and prosperous New Year 


=] 


uy Williams Sees B.C. Election As 
ig | Oppestunity For Natives Here 


Guy Williams, president of British Columbia's Indian Independent Party (Non-Partisan), 
“The Natives of this province welcome 
toria and the possibility that an election will 


Williams said that the break-up 
of the Coalition offered an oppor- 
tunity for the Natives of the 

province to make a determined 
stand in the direction of equal 
Tights with other citizens 

“The Indian vote can substan- 
tially influence nine of British 
Columbia's forty-eight constituen- 
cies and can modestly control five 
of them”. a fact which Mr. Wil- 
liams said the Natives should take 


as a clear indication of how im- 


portant their vote can be 
The Independent Party spokes- 
man said that the Natives of this 


province must formulate a united 


policy and a clear statement of 
their needs together with their 
demands for enforcement of abori- 
fina! rights 


There are 31.000 Indiags in Brit- 
ish Columbia and they are now 
in a position to play a strong 
and decisive part in the affairs of 
this province in which they have 
been granted a vote”. Mr. Wil- 


ms emphasized. He added that 


lams iu 

he felt It was necessary for Nat- 
lees im each area or mding u 
decide their stand on the issues 
affecting particular and 


them in 
other citizens too so that they can 
exercise maximum influence ir 
the provinciai election which al- 
most certainly will take place by 
June of this year 





“ART GRANT 





Talented Native 
Makes His Debut 


Art Grant. a Northern British 
Columbia Native Indian fisherman. 
the passessor of an exceptionally 
baritone voice, has com- 





hoeantifin) 
ceautliui 


pesed two songs. “My Simpsea 
Girl” and “My Sweet Marie:” 


These songs have now been re- 
corded by the Aragon Recording 
Company of Wancouver and the 
records will be released next 


young man is a 
of Western cowboy songs 
an plays the guitar. We hope that 
he will be heard on the radio; in 
fact. we would like to hear an all- 
Native Indian program. Our Na- 
tive people are gifted musically 
nd should be encouraged in their 
alents. 

Art Grant's voice is exceptionally 
cod and The Native Voice is 
proud to announce the recording 
of his songs. Both the words and 
music were composed by -Art. 


n 


c* mw 








ALASKA NEWS 


Ketchikan 


By CHIEF PAUL COOK 





Alaskan Associate Editor 
The 29th year annua] ANB and 
ANS convention was opened at 
Ketchikan Alaska. Nov. 12-17, 1951 


Ketchikar Chamber of Commerce 
gave a dinner for the delegates. — 
Mzyor George Beck gave a we 


come address on behalf of the 
town He said. “The problems of 
the native American Indian aré< 
also problems confrontmg aL 
4 laskans.” 

The toast master then introdu-- 
ed Mr. Drency Dudiey, president 
of the Local Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood. ‘It is noteworthy that Mr 


Dudley is an American Negro— 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudley both are 


ardent workers in the Native or- 
Zenization and resided at Craig be- 


ng to Ketchikan about 20 
» The ANB and ANS 
D a great step in accept- 
ing the Dudleys, if this is not 
Democracy tnaen the Alaskan 
Indians have come short of the 
Ziories of Democracy 
The C. of C. banquet 
ywed by a dance with the usua 
invitation to the public to come 
and hav2 a good time. A five piece 
orchestra furnished music 
During the course of the coa- 


fore mov: 





#qi- 


Was 


vention, Grand Vice-President of 
the ANB Cyril Zuboff introduced 
the last of the organizers of the 
ANB 39 years ago—Mr. Ralph 


Young of Sitka, Alaska Mr. Lewis 
Paul of Wrangell, Alaska, an ex- 
ecutive board member of ANB, 
wat also introduced. Mr. Pau) said 
in part: “Not very long ago. our 





cene of 1951 


children were unable to speak 
English due to improper school- 


ing and low grades but to-day our 
young people equal the oo 
Americans in speaking. All th 
can be attributed to the fight ome 
up by the Native organization ¢: 
educational equality. Other 
strides have been made 
the ANB and ANS was or 
nized 39 years ago 
Election of Grand 
as follows 

Grand President. Joseph Wiil- 
liars, Saxman. Alaska: Vice Presi- 
dent. Charies Nelson, Ketchikan. 
Alaska: Treasurer. Andrew Garm- 
bie. Angoon, Alaska: Secretary 
William Paui, Sr. Juneau. Alaska: 
Set ~at-2 arms, Harris Natkong, Hy- 


<1 € 
‘ io 

Ion* 
o * 


oO 
° 
a 


* 


r 
bs 


Officers are 


ative Sisterhood Gran 


Mildr 
Wiislss 


President 

ks Hoonah, Alaska Vice- 
Edna Peratrovich, Kla 
ree Beatrice 
Alaska 
Kluck- 
] a8 -at-arms, Mabe 
Johnson. Angoon alasinn 

This vear’s convention will be 
at Hoonah, Alaska 


On November 5. 1951. Robert 
Armour passed away at Ketceai- 


kan General Hospital following « 
serious Operation. Mr. Armour was 
hern at Klawack. in 1908, and up 
to the time of his death. he was 
a Vice-President of the IRA | Ip- 
dian Re-organization Act) and 
years of the 


President for many 


Convention 


ANB, and also a member of the 
local City council 
His loss will be keenly felt by 


the Klawack Presbyterian Church 
Choir—it was with the choir he 
B.C. in 1930. Mr 


visited Masset 
Armour is survived by his wife 
Cecillia: two sons. Robert Jr. and 
Leonard and his aged father. 
James Armour 

In the October issue of The 
Native Voice. we read of Mrs. J 
Constance Cook also passing on 
To Mrs. Cook and Robert Armour 
your Alaskan Associate Editor 
dedicates this humble thought 
Let Death be not the end but 4 

beginning 
For each one who has been a suc- 


cess 1mong our people 

When thev pass on. 

Let us think of them as a Beacon 
that guides a ship in time of 
Troubled waters 
We as Indians are crossing a great 
treacherous sea 


on before us 
safe harbour 


CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 


1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3857 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondi- 
tion All Makes of Propellers 


pass 
shall gEvide us to 
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Tuberculosis Is Killer; 
Don’t Let It Get You! 


By HUGH DEMPSEY 


T= IMPORTANCE of discovering Tuberculosis among the 

Indians and Eskimos of Canada and giving immediate 
treatment is the most difficult problem facing Indian Health 
Services officials today. 

Tuberculosis is the greatest killer among the Indian popu- 
lation and only by constant co-operation from the various 
bands can it ever be exterminated. : 

Since the beginning of X-ray Surveys among the Indians 
in 1946, the number of active cases of TB has been cut in half. 
But there still are many people with the disease who are will- 
ing to threaten the lives of everyone they meet, just because 
they will not let doctors treat them. 

The Charles Camsell Indian Hospital at Edmonton, as 
well as the other hospitals across Canada, give the finest treat- 
ment available, and have saved countless lives through modern 
surgery. But their greatest task is to discover the disease 
early and give proper treatment so the afflicted ones may live 
normal and healthy lives. 

“Anyone with Tuberculosis should willingly present him- 
self for treatment,” says Dr. W. L. Falconer, medical Director 
of Charles Camsell Hospital. “It not only enhances his own 
chances of living, but prevents the spreading of the disease 
to others in the family and band. Tuberculosis causes more 
suffering, takes longer to kill, and kills many, many more 
than both Diphtheria and Smallpox.” 

Dr. Falconer urges that when anyone suspects they may 
have Tuberculosis, they should present themselves to their 
reserve doctor or Public Heath Nurse. They will be X-rayed 
and told whether or not they have the disease. If they are 
afflicted, immediate treatmént can be given to cure it in its 
early stages. Ex-patients also are asked to be re-checked 
whenever the survey unit is in their district or whenever they 
suspect a recurrence of the disease. _ 

, Remember, Tuberculosis is a killer . . 
vou! 
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Alcohol and the Nativ 


By P. S. TENNANT, M.D. 


t ieer PRIVILEGE of consuming alcohol has now beg 

granted to Natives of B.C. There are two main reaso 
why this ‘privilege, if it might be termed such, is to be co 
mended. Firtly, it removes from the Indian Act what the | 
dians regarded as a discrimination against them; and second] 
to a large extent it removes the bootlegger who charged rui 
ous prices when supplying Indians with liquor. 


It is my hope that the new legislation will decrease drinking rath 
than increase it. There is no doubt in my mind that many Indians dray 
liquor just to show the White man that they resented the restrictio 
placed on them. However, in the early days restrictions on liquor supp 
to Indians were very necessary. Indians were prone to go on the w 
path when liquored up. Acts of violence are still common on resery 
when drinking parties take place. 


. We have to admit that the regulations making it unlawful for | 
dians to obtain liquor had little effect in controlling drinking large 
because the bootlegger could not be controlled; and also becau 
Indians resorted to making home brew. Now that Indians may ent 
beer parlours with their white brothers, what result may we expect? 


Abuse of Alcohol Demoralizing 


There is no curse to the human race that has a more dire eff 
on morals, health and economic conditions of life than the abu 
of alcohol. We have nothing to be proud of in passing liquor alo 
to Indians because the white race suffers acutely from the damni 
effects of alcoholic abuse. 


From an economic standpoint, there are very few people who ca 
afford to drink. The squandering of the family budget just meai 
that many families have to go underfed, poorly clothed, and li 
under squalid conditions in order that the wage-earner in the fami 
might squander his earnings on alcohol. Even moderate drinking | 
persons of ordinary means removes security from life by depleti 
their financial resources. Some men pride themselves that they a 
able to hold their liquor and get drunk without running afoul of t 
law, but even when they have means to indulge their appetite for drin 
they often end up by losing their position or business, and beco 
paupers. They are slaves to alcohol. They are addicts no less tha 
the poor unfortunates who are on the skid road through addiction 
morphine and heroin. 


The first drink of alcohol is not taken from desire but becaus 
the individual is in a party that is drinking and he does not wal 
to be conspicuous by refusing a drink. Although he is fully aware of t 
evil results of alcohol abuse, he is quite confident in his ability ¢ 
control his appetite for liquor. Too often the desire to drink grow 
control is lost and the individual sinks to the lower strata of society. 

Do not think that you are a “sissy’’ if you leave alcoho! alon 
The sissies are those persons who have not will-power enough 
refuse alcohol. 


Educate, Not Legislate Against Alcohol 


Temperance fell into disrepute in Canada when it was found thé 
drinking could not be controlled through Acts of Parliament. We hav 
to educate, not legislate, against alcohol. ‘Teach your children to lea 
alcohol alone. You have only to look around your village to provid 
a good example to illustrate the need for abstinence from alcohol. 


The writer is concerned over the bad health conditions whit 
result either directly or indirectly from the use of alcohol. 


A large percentage of Indians report for medical care eith¢ 
as a result of an immediate bout of drinking or from the delayeé 
effects of alcohol. Children are neglected and under-nourished be 
cause the family income is not used for their care. The inciden 
of Venereal Disease rises sharply among people who drink to exceé 
for the reason that their moral values in life fall rapidly when unde 
the influence of alcohol. 

I would appeal to my Indian friends to think seriously over th 
problem of alcohol as it may affect their lives. If you are intelligel 
you will leave it alone. In the new Indian Act you have gained som 
independence, but the use of alcohol results in dependence, destroy 
your morals, often wrecks your health, and destroys your home. 


PTL LL LOLOL LOO LOO CLL 
“FISHERMEN! IN UNITY 
STRENGTH 


FISH AND BUY CO-OPERATIVELY 
¥Y TO SERVE YOU 


PRINCE RUPERT FISHERMEN’‘S 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Box 1580 . Prince Rupert, B.C. 
Producers of 


Hy-Wave Brand—Fresh, Frozen and Smoked Fish 


Packers of Challenger Brand Canned Sea Foods 
MIM 
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scendants of Band Wiped Out in ‘64 May Share in $500,000 





Tribes Ask Indemnity For Massacre 


CALUMET,—A pin-point search is under way to give a half eo dollars to the “lost” 
endants of a peaceful band of Cheyenne-Arapaho Indians murdere 


y colonel. 
Most of the descendants are 
heyennes and live near Canton, 
Reno, Anadarko, Watonga and 
humet. A few live in Montana 
{ Arizona and possibly Colorado. 
heir number is estimated at abouf 


legal action to force the govern- 
nt to nay the money was started 
we than 10 years ago by Chey- 
ne Chief Kish Hawkins of Calu- 

Hawkins is the grandson of 
if White Antelope who was 
led in a massacre of about 100 
jians at Sand Creek, Colo., Nov. 


1864. 

ORRIS SPONSORS BILL 

4 bill has mow been introduced 
congress by Rep. Toby Morris 
em, Okla.), Lawton, which 
wid clear the way for the court 


By HARRY S. CULVER 


88 years ago by a mad U.S. 





of claims to hear the case and 
make payment. 

Here is the story as told by Chief 
Hawkins who learned of details 
from his mother who survived the 
-massacre and died recently. 

A bani of Cheyenne and Arapaho 
Indians were en route to their 
buffalo hunting grounds for the 
winter on territory provided them 
by treaty with the U.S. govern- 
ment. They camped near Sand 
Creek, Colo. 

A group of Colorado volunteers 
under the command of U.S. Army 
Col. F. Chivington swooped down 
on the camp and _ “mercilessly 
slaughtered most of the band. 


SAYS INDEMNITY UNPAID 
Helpless men, women and chil- 
dren were killed like cattle. Sol- 








Ihe Tama Pow-wow 


By H. 0. WALTERMYER 


The thirty-ninth anual Mesquakie Indian Pow-wow has 
ssed, but surely it will not be forgotten by the thousands 
ho saw it, or the large crowd of Indian folk who were the 
sts of the SAC and FOX on their beautiful reserve in 


ama, Iowa. 


Tama is located about about 48 
és west of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
highway 149. It received its 
me from Taiomah, a noted chief 
the Mesquakies. The pow-wow 
es place each year in August. 
The ceremonial has been grow- 
swith each season until it has 
hed undreamed-of proportions. 
fact, the crowds have grown so 
fe that plans are in the making 
enlarging the stadium by mov- 
it to a natural amphitheatre 
: formed by the surround- 
BAIS, 


his would give ample room to 
t thousands more, and without 
doubt be an incentive for folks 
sting to see it who otherwise 
wld have to stand. 
twas all started through the 
ots of Chief Pushetonekwa and 
Pow-wow committee. It seems 
tt prior to 1912, the Mesquakies 
i their friends always gathered 
hold “field days.” These con- 
ted of dancing, games, and con- 
of all kinds; in general, a so- 
gathering. 
The white settlers found these 
Id days” very colorful and 
resting, and many were an- 
Mi spectators. Each year, more 
imore attended. Pushetonekwa 
saw the outgrowth of this cele- 
tion, and so appointed the first 
bal council, or committee, to 
nthe next year’s get together. 
also was the first to call them 
their Indian name, Pow-wow. 
from 1912 to 1921 the Pow-wows 
te held in an open area where 
‘immer village was erected each 
w. Flood waters in 1915 sent 
Indians to higher ground. 
Since 1922 the Pow-wow has 
N held on the old battleground 
ted on the Iowa River. (I 
bht add at this time that Iowa 
Mesquakie means “beautiful 
’). That year it was a full 
it days, starting on Sunday and 
ling on Sunday. Since then it 
een made a four-day affair, 
‘rally starting on Thursday 
2ending on a Sunday. 
atures of the Pow-wow change 
htly from .year to year, and 
te is a variation in presentation 





and ceremonials. There are prizes 
given for the best in all lines of 
endeavor. For instance, in corn 
raising, or the best piece of bead 
work, there is a first, second and 
third prize given. 

Probably the thing that Stands 
out most to many of the visitors 
is the native dancing that is per- 
formed in beautiful costumes to 
the throbbing of the tom-toms, and 
the high pitched chanting of the 
Indians. There is always a cham- 
pion man and woman dancer 
chosen each year. These are chosen 
by a panel of judges, all who have 
been former dancers themselves. 

In 1919 the Indians danced the 
scalp dance in public for the first 
time, honoring the four soldiers 
from the tribe who helped defeat 
the kaiser. 

In 1932 a spectacular feature was 
presented, commemorating the 
100th anniversary of the Black 
Hawk war. The Indians recon- 
structed his village and re-enacted 
all his councils, treaties and dances. 

The Mesquakies, by the way, are 
the only tribe in this section of the 
country who are the sole owners 
of their own land which they pur- 
chased from the government with 
their own funds. It consists of 
3,000 acres located in the Iowa 
River valley. This is run on the 
collective system and here they 
live, marry and die. They have 
good schools, churches and nice 
little homes. 

The Mesquakies are of the Al- 
gonquin stock, or woodland Indians. 
Their home was formerly on the 
Atlantic Coast. They early formed: 
a confederation with their kinsmen 
the Sauk, or Sac as they were 
sometimes called. Mesquakie means 
“people of the red earth,” but they 
were called Foxes by the early 
traders. 

The people of Iowa are very for- 
tunate that they are still able to 
enjoy the incidents of the past, 
while living in the present. So 
here is wishing the Mesquakies 
all the best of luck in their Pow- 
wows, and in the years to come 
may they have lots of joy in bring- 
ing to their white brothers the 
color and pageantry of yesteryears. 


diers mutilated the victims and 
slashed open the bodies of preg- 
nant women and left them to die. 

The government attempted to re- 
deem the wrong in 1865 by setting 
up a $40,000 appropriation for per- 
sonal losses and 160 acres of land— 
with a total value of $32,000—for 
all relatives of the victims. 

But Hawkins says none of the 
indemnity was ever paid. 

William Howard Payne, tribe 
general counsel, and Bliss Kelly, 
Oklahoma City attorney, are re- 
presenting the Indians. 

Kelly says Hawkins’ story is ver- 
ified to the letter by Indian re- 
cords in Washington . 

“The massacre was one of the 
blackest episodes in U.S. Army 
history,” Kelly said. 

TRIBES SCATTERED 

Kelly said congress investigated 
the case and ousted Col. Chiving- 
ton from the Army. 

“The reason the Indians were 
never paid,” Kelly said, “was bae- 
cause the government couldn’t find 
them. The Indians were so terror- 
ized that they lost all confidence in 
the white man. They fled to Mon- 
tana, Arizona and mostly Okla- 
homa.” 

Kelly said the claim will amount 
to about $500,000. That comes from 
the $72,000 principal plus inter- 
est sinc2 1864. 

Kelly says it will take months to 
track down all the heirs, but the 
task is not impossible. 

“We can get most of them 
through the tribal rolls,” he said. 

Some of the Indians claiming to 
be heirs include Dan Blackhorse, 
Canton; Joe Antelope, George 
Rearing Bull, Mrs. Tall Meat, and 
Harold Island, Watonga; Sam Dick, 
Mrs. Richard Boynton Sr., and the 
Eagle Nest family, El Reno, and 
Hawkins. 





Bella Coola 
News Report 


The old man in our village pas- 
sed away December 28 at the age 








of 102 years. He was Peter 
P. Nelson. He leaves his grand- 
daughter Margaret Siwallace and 
his four great granddaughters and 
son and also six great great grand- 
children and also leaves. many 
friends from both Kitimat and 
Kemano. 


SURPRISE VISIT 

There was a surprise in Dec- 
ember for the people in our vil- 
lage when our Indian agent and 
his Secretary and the Mounted 
Police came and_ searched the 
houses in the village for home 
brew. They said there was a party. 
They came and searched with a 
search warrant, they gave no reas- 
on why they searched our peace- 
ful village. They found crocks 
from four houses and two houses 
with bottled beer. Three of them 
took jail terms as they had no 
money to pay their fine. 
COUNCIL ELECTIONS 

The Annual Bard Meeting and 
Election of councillors for the year. 
There were 78 voters, ladies and 
men, so first our ladies had a 
voice in our meeting. Albert Poot- 
Jass was elected Chief Councillor. 
Councillors are Alfred Mack. 
Thomas Walkus, Gilbert Jacobs 
and Robert Andy. 





NEW YEAR’S GREETINGS 
FROM LIEUT. GOVERNOR 


Victoria, B.C., 
Dec. 31, 1951. 
Chief William Scow, 
Alert Bay, B.C. 

Please extend to all mem- 
bers of the Kwaguitl Nation 
my very best wishes for the 
New Year. 


WALLACE, 
Lieutenant Governor. 











NATIVE ARTIST 
GOES “MODERN” 


Joseph Woody Cochran, Indian 
art instructor at the University cf 
Tulso, Oklahoma, didn’t begin 
painting until the end of the war 
—didn’t know, in fact, that he liked 


art. 
But since then he has edinca 
national and _ regional attention 
with exhibits in New York City, 
Dallas and Tusa. 


The 30-year-old artist does semi- 
abstract paintings mostly, calling 
himself a modernist but with con- 
servative leanings. 

This is a departure from most 
art practiced in this part of the 
country, which is realistic and con- 
servative, he says. 

Cochran doesn’t defend modern- 
ists. He likes being one, because 
it vitalizes everyday life to him and 
—he hopes—to those who observe 
his work. 


Artists turn to modernism be- 
cause something in them refuses 
to let a brick wall be simply a 
brick wall, he says. 

As Cochran explains it, he paints 
a mood—from impressions gleaned 
—while looking at the wall. Net 
result is a painting which causes 
the observer to scratch his bewil- 
dered head unless he has experi- 
enced the same impression. 
Cochran doesn’t stick strictly to 
modern art, however, believing 
that artists, like scientists, should 
experiment. 

At the university, where he’s 
getting a master’s degree in art, 
Cochran teaches drawing, water 
coloring, materials and techniques. 

Cochran began painting in 
1946, one year after his honorable 
discharge from the army air 
corps. He’d had no previous in- 
clination to paint. 

The artist was studying electri- 
cal engineering at Oklahoma A. 
and M. college before the war. He 
didn’t like engineering, but it took 
a war to make him realize it. 

Cochran was a pilot in the New 
Guinea area. His bomber group 
was given four presidential unit 
citations and Cochran holds the 
Silver Star, Distinguished Flying 
Cross, Air Medal and Purple 
Heart. 

He and Paul Robeson repr2- 
sented American minority races in 
a 1943 war panel discussion spon- 
sored by the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Cochran, a Cherokee Indian, ex- 
pressed at that time an opinion 
which he still holds as to interna- 
tional peace: “Of all the convic- 
tions that I’ve had since I’ve been 
over there (New Guinea), the one 
strongest in mind is that we can’t 
make a lasting peace by treating 
the individuals with whom we're 
going to deal differently than we 
would treat our own brothers or 
our own countrymen.” 
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REVIVAL CRUSADE 
AT SKEENA CROSSING 


Kitwanga, B.,C., Jan. 10/52 
Maisie Armytage-Moore (Hurley) 
429 Standard Building. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Chief Sim Klaus: 

As I have been requested to send 
you a report. Since you are, as 
telt in the hearts and rninds of our 
dear Indian people, in this are1. 
As they always remember you as 
their Great White Mother. 

Best of love and good wishes to 


vou. 
McDames (Chief) 
(Chief) 


Arthur 
Harold Sinclair 
NEWS REPORT 
One of the greatest things in the 
history of the Kispiox Indian 
Chiefs and people happened when 
the revival Spirit came upon the 
village during the Christmas sea- 
son and on January 6th, 1952, on 
the first Sunday of the New Year 
when they visited their neighbor- 
ing village of Kitzsegukla, Skeena 
Crossing, B.C., on a Revival Cru- 


sade. 
They were all members of the 
United Church of Canada. The 


Kispiox people travelled by their 
own cars,’ about sixty-five people, 
both men and women and they 
used seven cars to come to Kitz- 
segukla Village, and it was in the 
afternoon when they arrived at 
Skeena Crossing, B.C. Their lead- 
ers of the Revival Crusade were 
as follows: 

Chief Gkale Silas Johnson, Chief 
Moses Morrison, Chief Stephen 
Morrison, Chief Jonathan Johnson, 
Chief Johnson Alexander, Chief 
Albert Johnson, Chief Simon 
Wright. 

Upon their arrival at Skeena 
Crossing, the United Church at 
Skeena Crossing chimed its church 
bell of welcome. The Chiefs an:l 
people of Skeena Crossing then 
arranged a welcome reception. 

Chief Arthur McDames_ and 
Chief Martha Malkin then extend- 
ed the visitors greetings and a 
hearty welcome on behalf of their 
people. Chief Arthur McDames 
expressed a feeling that the Kis- 
piox people have shown a great 
wonderful example to the eyes of 
the people and it is the wish of 
Chief Arthur McDames that the 
revival crusade may lead the hearts 
and minds of our people into 
united’ and co-operative improve- 
ments amongst cur dear people 
into a safe guidance in our daily 
life, rather than our young people 
to meet further dangercus mishaps 
in their future days. 

Whereas of the past years it 
has unfortunately happened, the 
speaker said, so may the Revival 
Crusade be a safe guard to our 
people during the year 1952. 

During the Revival Crusade, dis- 
cussions were held amongst the 
leading people as they were always 


FIRST ESKIMOS 
JOIN FORCES 


EDMONTON,—The first Eski- 
mos to join the armed services of 
Canada nave been accepted by the 








army recruiting office in Edmon- 
ton, 
[hey are Ralph Sokvayoak, 28, 


znd Tony Dillon, 19, who were 
flown down from Tuktayaktuk on 
the Artic Ocean. The boys were 
interested in an army career by 
Canon ©. R. Montgomery, brother 
of Field Marshall- Montgomery, 
who directs an Anglican mission 
at Aklavik. Both boys studied -t 
the mission and speak excellent 
English. 


reminded of the words _pre- 
sented or expressed by the Minis- 
ter of Education, Mr Straith, in 
public at the opening of the new 
High School building at Hazelton 
last year, also the words by the 
Provincial Government officials 
end Dominion Government officials 
and that of our Indian Department 
cfficials. 

They have opened the door to 
our Indian people, where we can 
exercise our wisdom in using the 
powers for the welfare and benefit 
of our people and children in a 
united, recognized, and equal citi- 
zenship of Canada. 

Now the new school buildings 
are almcst completed at each vil- 
lage along our Skeena area where 
all our children will take their op- 
portunity and chances to learn for 
the benefit of their future. 

Through the work of their great 
organization, the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia with its 
great worthy leaders who devoted 
their lives in pressing forward to 
obtain such successful progress fox 
our children, it is felt by the peo- 
ple that it is now up to the parents 
te come to a change of living con- 
ditions for their children. So it 
came upon the Kispiox people a 
great revival spirit when they 
turned to the Church of God, along 
with their dear children, which 
will be a united help to build up 
their children to pursue the re- 
quired education. The people of 
Kitzsegukla now turned and fol- 
lowed tne example of the Crusa- 
ders and they all celebrated a 
great enjoyables revival services at 
Skeena Crossing. On Wednesday, 
January 9th, 1952, the Crusaders 
proceeded to Hazelton. 








| J. Starr, Mabel Green Wed 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Jimmy Starr of Klemtu exchang- 
ed marriage vows with Mabel 
Green of Kitamaat. Mabel was 
resplendent in a white wedding 
gown and veil that completely 
matched the frozen mists that 
paved her path to the church 
where Rev. McColl officiated at 
the recent wedding ceremony. 

Following this, the bride and 
groom with the best man and 
bridesmaids and flower girls pre- 
ceded the parade to the banquet 
hall amid a background of bare 
trees covered with frost and as if 
following the rules of deception, 
the young bride was barely visible 
beside her charming prince as 
they marched over the snow-cov- 
ered roaas. 


As the guests partook of 
well-prepared dinner,  speec 
were given by the town’s } 
orators, including Rev. McColl g 
Johnny Moore of the M.V. Tho 
Crosby, Bob Henson, clerk in 
cannery, store and Mrs. Barn 
our school teacher. This was 
lowed by a wedding shower j 
the bride’s presents were pi 
high. 

The guests were, for a by 
period, dispersed and later asse 
bled for the grand wedding ma 
and dance. Afterwards, the b 
and groom cut the sixty-five po 
wedding cake in an arch of fl 
ers and colored lights and refre 
ments were served. The wedd 
dance lasted until two o'clock 
the morning. 








Klemtu Boys’ Club 


Rufus Robinson, 46, , passed 
away after a brief illness, He took 
sick during the summer and was 
thought to be recuperating when 
he died suddenly, which was a 
shock to all his friends and rela- 
tives. 

He was originally from Hartley 
Bay but was adopted and raise:i 
by the late Chief Thomas Brown 
Sr. of this village. 

He was a member of our elected 
councils in the past and served 
on the hall committee and had 
a keen interest in the affairs of 
the village. Early in life he found- 
ed the Klemtu Boy’s Club and 
later lefi this group to be carried 
on by the younger generation. 

Heewas a strong supporter of 
thé Native Brotherhood in our 


Jocal branch and with an eye over 
the horizon, he had foreseen the 
advantages 


of an all-Native  or- 


Founder Passes 


ganization and often gave words 
encouragement to the writer 

was his life-long friend as 
struggled along in the format 
years of the Brotherhood. 


It is with a sorrowing heart 
I am writing this brief trib 
May the fraternal brother rest 
peace. 

Friends and relatives from H 
ley Bay came to attend the 
rites. A four piece bard prece¢ 
the procession from the churc 
the cemetery with the memb 
of the Klemtu Boys’ Club as p 
bearers. 

Surviving him are his wife M 
gie, and sons Medrick and Har 


daughters Mae, Doreen 
Myrtle, and the mother 
adopted him, Eliza. 

— Tribute 


WILLIAM FREEMA 











better condition. 


Fishermen Know CANFISCO 


for Service Satisfaction 


"WHE better the condition of your fish—the better the price you get for 

them. Because our modern fish packing plants are close to the best 
fishing grounds, you speed the handling of your catch. In addition, facilities 
for ice manufacture and storage are extensive at CANFISCO—enough for 
our own needs as well as to supply crushed ice to many salmon and halibut 
fishermen so that they may keep their catch well-iced. For these two 
reasons, fishermen who sell to CANFISCO get better prices for fish in 






















FRESH—FROZEN—CANNED—SMOKED — SALTED FISH & BY-PRODUCTS 















The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ispiox Mourns Death. 


‘Mec. 2/ of Fritz Harris 


at Cne of the last bridges between Kispiox and its past was 
in woken on Dec. 27 when Fritz A. Harris died in Wrinch Mem- 
— rial Hospital. But because he made the young see the need of 
er gmmhooling, he was also a bridge to the future. For this, Kispiox 



















i]] remember him. 


fritz Alfred Harris was, for the 
st part, self-taught. The chance 
modern schooling did not come 
»him, yet he was in the true 
nse, an educated man. He held 
is people’s past in respect yet he 


id not live in the past. His face 
ock 3 to the future. He had curi- 
sity; all his life he “wanted to 
mw.” As a boy he asked his 


Miers how life was lived in olden 
es; aud so, in later years, scien- 
ss came from far places to learn 
om him. He knew the old, old 
mgs and all the ancient, hard- 
on skills of his race. 

But. because he was a wise man, 
¢looked ahead as well as back. 
w years, he held a little night 
rhool) in his house, making the 
jung see the need of the school- 
g he himself had missed. His 
wht was almost gone, and so he 
sd a big, black pencil to wriie 
heir sums and correct their spell- 
by. Lessons over, he often told 
he children stories from village 
story. He inspired the young to 
ork toward the future and at the 
me time to value the good in 
heir past. 

Mr. Harris began to teach others 
wan early age. He lived with Rev. 
C. Spencer, first white mission- 
my in Kispiox. Rev. W. Pierce 















gave the year as 1891, but Dr. G. 
H. Raley, an authority, gives it as 
1888. They lived in a cabin near 
where the school now stands. Mr. 
Harris often told how, with the 
Bible as text book, the two of them 
would be at lessons hours before 
daylight. “I was the same as most 
growing boys,” he liked to recall 
“I wanted to sleep in. But Mr. 
Spencer would get me up, give me 
a big dish of mush, then make me 
teach him Gitkshan.” ; 

Although handicapped for some 
years by heart trouble and bad 
eye-sight, Mr. Harris, guided poy 
a grandchild, visited nearby houses 
until a iew days before his death. 
Friday, November 21, he got to the 
Christmas concert and spoke of 
the pleasure the children gave 
him with their singing. Next after- 
noon, after helping one of his 
granddaughters split some wood 
she had sawed for him, he had a 
bad attack. He died in hospital at 
6 a.m. December 27. Five children, 
37 grandchildren and 11 great- 
grandchi'dren survive. 

Kispiox church was crowded for 
the funeral, with Rey. Hare con- 
ducting. At the grave the leaders 
of other villages spoke in high 
terms of the deceased. 

—Kispiox News Letter. 











By FELIX S. COHEN 


Lawyer, formerly Associate 
Solicitor, U.S. Department of 
the Interior) 


Continued from last Month) 


Ido not ask that the white man 
ecome an altruist. I ask only that 
te white man consult his own best 
Ng-range interests and learn that 
len goods and stolen lands are 
1 unsound basis of wealth, that 
te trade in ideas and commodi- 
us between different cultures, 
mce to face, may, in the long run, 
tribute more to the prosperity 
Md happiness of all Americans 
“an the pattern of separating the 
idian from his tribal possessions 
td heritage and turning him into 
2 imitation white man. 


Our selfishness—so rare a com- 
Bodity—would dictate that before 
Ne destroy the Indian way of life 
he should make sure that we have 
in through all the gifts of Indian 
eiculture, medicine and sport. In 
he field of child care, one of the 
Featest forward scientific move- 
Rents at the present time takes off 
‘om the simple observation that 
Mian babies, brought up in tra- 
tional ways, rarely cry. Psychi- 






MEMORIAL 
670 Kingsway 






-a universal appeal. 


(mericanizing the White Man 


atrists, pediatricians and hospital 
administrators are now experiment- 
ing at substituting Indian methods 
of child training for the rigid sche- 
dules and formulas that have con- 
trolled the antiseptic babies of the 
last few decades. 

Life after all is 2 pretty compii- 
cated business. There is a good 
deal about it that none of us know. 
Customs as horrible, at first sight, 
as burning weeds and inhaling the 
smoke sometimes turn out to have 
None of us 
knows enough about the other fel- 
low’s way of life to have a right 
to wipe it out. We are not gods 
to make other men in our own im- 
age. Is it not in our own best self- 
ish interest to let our fellow men 
plant their own corn and cultivate 
it as they think best while we 
watch and learn? When we have 
gathered the last golden grain of 
knowledge from the harvest of the 
Indian summer, then we can talk 
about Americanizing the Indian. 
Until then, I propose that we con- 
centrate our attention on the real 
job of our generation. The job in 
which the Indian has helped so 
much over the certuries—the job 
of Americanizing the white man. 

(THE END) 
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Office of the Secretary 
to the Governor-General. 


Dear Sir, 


William Scow, Esq., 
President, 


Dear Sir, 


greatly appreciates.” 


William Scow, Esq., 
President of the 





His Majesty Appreciates 
Message of Loyal Greetings 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
Ottawa 


I am desired by the Governor General to send you 
the enclosed letter which has been received from the 
Private Secretary to The King. 


Yours sincerely, 
“J. F. DELAUTE” 


The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, 
718 Ford Building, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


* * * 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 
I am commanded to ask you to convey to the 
Executives of the Native Brotherhood of British 


Columbia the sincere thanks of The King for the 
message of loyal greetings, which His Majesty 


Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. 


Yours truly, 
“EDWARD LORD.” 


27th December, 1951. 


Assistant Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


19th December, 1951, 








She'll Make the Team 


few weeks ago I mentioned 
the case of Judith Morgan, talen- 
ted young Indiafi artist, working in 
a Namu, B.C. cannery to earn 
money for her education. H. J. 
Welch, Qualicum Beach M.L.A.. 
read it. He wrote her to explain 
how the Department of Education 
could help her along. 


He was good enough to send 
along a letter he got from her the 
other day. From Cottey College 
in Missouri she wrote: “Thank 
you for taking time out to write. 
I was grateful to hear from a per- 
son anxious to help Indian stu- 
dents with their education. As it 
was, I earned enough to keep go- 
ing for the year here, which was 
what I wanted. It gives one an 
entirely different feeling if one 


can get along on one’s own steam. 
But I was most thankful for your 
interest. Accept my apologies for 


not writing sooner. I wasn’t sure 
then whether or not I would have 
to write you and ask for help. 
Yours truly, Judith Morgan.” 
Now there’s a girl I know will 
make the team. 
—News Clipping. 





THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 


We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 
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REVIVAL CRUSADE 
AT SKEENA CROSSING 


Kitwanga, B.,C., Jan. 10/52 
Maisie Armytage-Moore (Hurley) 
429 Standard Building. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Dear Chief Sim Klaus: 

As I have been requested to send 
you a report. Since you are, as 
telt in the hearts and minds of our 
dear Indian people, in this are1. 
As they always remember you as 
their Great White Mother. 

Best of love and good wishes to 


vou. 
Arthur McDames (Chief) 
Harold Sinclair (Chief) 
NEWS REPORT 

One of the greatest things in the 
history of the Kispiox Indian 
Chiefs and people happened whein 
the revival Spirit came upon the 
village during the Christmas sea- 
son and on January 6th, 1952, on 
the first Sunday of the New Year 
when they visited their neighbor- 
ing village of Kitzsegukla, Skeena 
Crossing, B.C., on a Revival Cru- 
sade. 

They were all members of the 
United Church of Canada. The 
Kispiox people travelled by their 
own cars, about sixty-five people, 
both men and women and they 
used seven cars to come to Kitz- 
segukla Village, and it was in the 
afternoon when they arrived at 
Skeena Crossing, B.C. Their lead- 
ers of the Revival Crusade were 
as follows: 

Chief Gkale Silas Johnson, Chief 
Moses Morrison, Chief Stephen 
Morrison, Chief Jonathan Johnson, 
Chief Johnson Alexander, Chief 
Albert Johnson, Chief Simon 
Wright. 

Upon their arrival at Skeena 
Crossing, the United Church at 
Skeena Crossing chimed its church 
bell of welcome. The Chiefs ancl 
people of Skeena Crossing then 
arranged a welcome reception. 

Chief Arthur McDames_= and 
Chief Martha Malkin then extend- 
ed the visitors greetings and a 
hearty welcome on behalf of their 
people. Chief Arthur McDames 
expressed a feeling that the Kis- 
piox people have shown a great 
wonderful example to the eyes of 
the people and it is the wish of 
Chief Arthur McDames that the 
revival crusade may lead the hearts 
and minds of our people into 
united- and co-operative improve- 
ments amongst cur dear people 
into a safe guidance in our daily 
life, rather than our young people 
to meet further dangercus mishaps 
in their future days. 

Whereas of the past years it 
has unfortunately happened, the 
speaker said, so may the Revival 
Crusade be a safe guard to our 
people during the year 1952. 

During the Revival Crusade, dis- 
cussions were held amongst the 
leading people as they were always 


FIRST ESKIMOS 
JOIN FORCES 


EDMONTON,—The first § Eski- 
mos to join the armed services of 
Canada nave been accepted by the 








army recruiting office in Edmon- 
ton. 
[hey are Ralph Sokvayoak, 28, 


:nd Tony Dillon, 19, who were 
flown down from Tuktayaktuk on 
the Artic Ocean. The boys were 
interested in an army career by 
Canon ©. R. Montgomery, brother 
of Field Marshall- Montgomery, 
who directs an Anglican mission 
at Aklavik. Both boys studied st 
the mission and speak excellent 
English. 


reminded of the words _pre- 
sented or expressed by the Minis- 
ter of Education, Mr Straith, in 
public at the opening of the new 
High School building at Hazelton 
last year, also the words by the 
Provincial Government officials 
and Dominion Government officials 
and that of our Indian Department 
cfficials. 


They have opened the door to 
our Indian people, where we can 
exercise our wisdom in using the 
powers for the welfare and benefit 
of our people and children in a 
united, recognized, and equal citi- 
zenship of Canada. 


Now the new school buildings 
are almcst completed at each vil- 
lage along our Skeena area where 
all our children will take their op- 
portunity and chances to learn for 
the benefit of their future. 

Through the work of their great 
organization, the Native Brother- 
hood of British Columbia with its 
great worthy leaders who devoted 
their lives in pressing forward to 
obtain such successful progress for 
our children, it is felt by the peo- 
ple that it is now up to the parents 
te come to a change of living con- 
ditions for their children. So it 
came upon the Kispiox people a 
great revival spirit when they 
turned to the Church of God, along 
with their dear children, which 
will be a united help to build up 
their children to pursue the re- 
quired education. The people of 
Kitzsegukla now turned and fol- 
lowed tne example of the Crusa- 
ders and they all celebrated a 
great enjoyablese revival services at 
Skeena Crossing. On Wednesday, 
January 9th, 1952, the Crusaders 
proceeded to Hazelton. 





| J. Starr, Mabel Green Wed 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Jimmy Starr of Klemtu exchang- 
ed marriage vows with Mabel 
Green of Kitamaat. Mabel was 
resplendent in a white wedding 
gown and veil that completely 
matched ‘the frozen mists that 
paved her path to the church 
where Rev. McColl officiated at 
the recent wedding ceremony. 

Following this, the bride and 
groom with the best man and 
bridesmaids and flower girls pre- 
ceded the parade to the banquet 
hall amid a background of bare 
trees covered with frost and as if 
following the rules of deception, 
the young bride was barely visible 
beside her charming prince as 
they marched over the snow-cov- 
ered roadas. 


As the guests partook of ¢ 
well-prepared dinner, speech y 
were given by the town’s ) 
orators, including Rev. McColl ; C 
Johnny Moore of the M.V. Thom 
Crosby, Bob Henson, clerk in ¢ 
cannery, store and Mrs. Barn 
our school teacher. This was f 
lowed by a wedding shower ; 
the bride’s presents were pi 
high. 

The guests were, for a }b 
period, dispersed and later asse 
bled for the grand wedding m: 
and dance. Afterwards, the b 
and groom cut the sixty-five po 
wedding cake in an arch of flo 
ers and colored lights and refre 
ments were served. The weddi 
dance lasted until two o'clock 
the morning. 


ok 
















Klemtu Boys’ Club 


Rufus Robinson, 46, , passed 
away after a brief illness, He took 
sick during the summer and was 
thought to be recuperating when 
he died suddenly, which was a 
shock to all his friends and rela- 
tives. 

He was originally from Hartley 
Bay but was adopted and raised 
by the late Chief Thomas Brown 
Sr. of this village. 

He was a member of our elected 
councils in the past and served 
on the hall committee and had 
a keen interest in the affairs of 
the village. Early in life he found- 
ed the Klemtu Boy’s Club and 
later lefi this group to be carried 
on by the younger generaiion. 

Heewas a strong supporter of 
thé Native Brotherhood in our 
Jocal branch and with an eye over 
the horizon, he had foreseen the 
advantages of an all-Native or- 


Founder Passes 


ganization and often gave words 
encouragement to the writer 

was his life-long friend as But 
struggled along in the format 
years of the Brotherhood. 


It is with a sorrowing heart tl 
I am writing this brief trib 
May the fraternal brother rest 
peace. 

Friends and relatives from Hi 
ley Bay came to attend the 
rites. A four piece band precet 
the procession from the church 
the cemetery with the mem) 
of the Klemtu Boys’ Club as p 
bearers. 

Surviving him are his wife \ 
gie, and sons Medrick and Harv 































daughters Mae, Doreen ¢C. 
Myrtle, and the mother 1 j 
adopted him, Eliza. 

— Tribute 


WILLIAM FREEMA! 








better condition. 


Fishermen Know CANFISCO 


for Service Satisfaction 


‘WHE better the condition of your fish—the better the price you get for 

them. Because our modern fish packing plants are close to the best 
fishing grounds, you speed the handling of your catch. In addition, facilities 
for ice manufacture and storage are extensive at CANFISCO—enough for 
our own needs as well as to supply crushed ice to many salmon and halibut 
fishermen so that they may keep their catch well-iced. For these two 
reasons, fishermen who sell to CANFISCO get better prices for fish in 
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The CANADIAN FISHING CO. LTD. 
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yi!] remember him. 


Fritz Alfred Harris was, for the 
nost pari, self-taught. The chance 
fmodern schooling did not come 
» him, yet he was in the true 
nse, an educated man. He held 
js people’s past in respect yet he 
id not live in the past. His face 
4s to the future. He had curi- 
sity; all his life he “wanted to 
ow.” As a boy he asked his 
ders how life was lived in olden 
imes; alld so, in later years, scien- 
ists came from far places to learn 
rom him. He knew the old, old 
ngs aud all the ancient, hard- 
won Skills of his race. 


But, because he was a wise man, 
e looked ahead as well as back. 
For years, he held a little night 
hool in his house, making the 
oung see the need of the school- 
mg he himself had missed. His 
ight was almost gone, and so he 
wed a big, black pencil to wriie 
heir sums and correct their spell- 
mg. Lessons over, he often told 
he children stories from village 
history. He inspired the young to 
ork toward the future and at the 
sme time to value the good in 
eir past. 

Mr. Harris began to teach others 
tian early age. He lived with Rev. 
.C. Spencer, first white mission- 
ty in Kispiox. Rev. W. Pierce 


















ispiox Mourns Death. 
mec. 2/ of Fritz Harris 


Cne of the last bridges between Kispiox and its past was 
woken on Dec. 27 when Fritz A. Harris died in Wrinch Mem- 
rial Hospital. But because he made the young see the need of 
shooling, he was also a bridge to the future. For this, Kispiox 





gave the year as 1891, but Dr. G. 
H. Raley, an authority, gives it as 
1888. They lived in a cabin near 
where the school now stands. Mr. 
Harris often told how, with the 
Bible as text book, the two of them 
would be at lessons hours before 
daylight. “I was the same as most 
growing boys,” he liked to recall. 
“I wanted to sleep in. But Mr. 
Spencer would get me up, give me 
a big dish of mush, then make me 
teach him Gitkshan.” 7 

Although handicapped for some 
years by heart trouble and bad 
eye-sight, Mr. Harris, guided py 
a grandchild, visited nearby houses 
until a tew days before his death. 
Friday, November 21, he got to the 
Christmas concert and spoke of 
the pleasure the children gave 
him with their singing. Next after- 
noon, after helping one of his 
granddaughters split some wood 
she had sawed for him, he had a 
bad attack. He died in hospital at 
6 a.m. December 27. Five children, 
37 grandchildren and 11 great- 
grandchi'dren survive. 

Kispiox church was crowded for 
the funeral, with Rev. Hare con- 
ducting. At the grave the leaders 
of other villages spoke in high 
terms of the deceased. 

—Kispiox News Letter. 








(mericanizing the White Man 


By FELIX S. COHEN 
(Lawyer, formerly Associate 
Solicitor, U.S. Department of 

the Interior) 


(Continued from last Month) 


Ido not ask that the white man 
come an altruist. I ask only that 
the white man consult his own best 
long-range interests and learn that 
stolen goods and stolen lands are 
1 unsound basis of wealth, that 
free trade in ideas and commodi- 
les between different cultures, 
ace to face, may, in the long run, 
tontrisute more to the prosperity 
id happiness of all Americans 
han the pattern of separating the 
Itdian from his tribal possessions 
ad heritage and turning him into 
imitation white man. 


Our selfishness—so rare a com- 
modity—would dictate that before 
We destroy the Indian way of life 
We should make sure that we have 
Nin through all the gifts of Indian 
‘riculture, medicine and sport. In 
the field of child care, one of the 
fteatest forward scientific move- 
ments at the present time takes off 
= the simple observation that 
Mian babies, brought up in tra- 
ditional Ways, rarely cry. Psychi- 


TTC LL 


Art Monument Co. Ltd. | 


MEMORIAL 
670 Kingsway 


-a universal appeal. 


atrists, pediatricians and hospital 
administrators are now experiment- 
ing at substituting Indian methods 
of child training for the rigid sche- 
dules and formulas that have con- 
trolled the antiseptic babies of the 
last few decades. 

Life after all is'2 pretty compii- 
cated business. There is a good 
deal about it that none of us know. 
Customs as horrible, at first sight, 
as burning weeds and inhaling the 
smoke sometimes turn out to have 
None of us 
knows enough about the other fel- 
low’s way of life to have a right 
to wipe it out. We are not gods 
to make other men in our own im- 
age. Is it not in our own best self- 
ish interest to let our fellow men 
plant their own corn and cultivate 
it as they think best while we 
watch and learn? When we have 
gathered the last golden grain of 
knowledge from the harvest of the 
Indian summer, then we can talk 
about Americanizing the Indian. 
Until then, I propose that we con- 
centrate our attention on the real 
job of our generation. The job in 
which the Indian has helped so 
much over the certuries—the job 
of Americanizing the white man. 

(THE END) 
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Vancouver, B.C. 





Office of the Secretary 
to the Governor-General. 


Dear Sir, 


William Scow, Esq., 
President, 


Dear Sir, 


greatly appreciates.” 


William Scow, Esq., 
President of the 





His Majesty Appreciates 
Message of Loyal Greetings 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
Ottawa 


I am desired by the Governor General to send you 
the enclosed letter which has been received from the 
Private Secretary to The King. 


Yours sincerely, 
“J. F. DELAUTE” 


The Native Brotherhood of British Columbia, 
718 Ford Building, Vancouver, British Columbia. 


* & * 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


I am commanded to ask you to convey to the 
Executives of the Native Brotherhood of British 
Columbia the sincere thanks of The King for the 
message of loyal greetings, which His Majesty 


Native Brotherhood of British Columbia. 


Yours truly, 
“EDWARD LORD.” 


27th December, 1951. 


Assistant Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


19th December, 1951. 
| 








She'll Make the Team 


A few weeks ago I mentioned 
the case of Judith Morgan, talen- 
ted young Indiafi artist, working in 
a Namu, B.C. cannery to earn 
money for her education. H. J. 
Welch, Qualicum Beach M.L.A.. 
read it. He wrote her to explain 
how the Department of Education 
could help her along. 


He was good enough to send 
along a letter he got from her the 
other day. From Cottey College 
in Missouri she wrote: “Thank 
you for taking time out to write. 
Il was grateful to hear from a per- 
son anxious to help Indian stu- 
dents with their education. As it 
was, I earned enough to keep go- 
ing for the year here, which was 
what I wanted. It gives one an 
entirely different feeling if one 
can get along on one’s own stean. 
But I was most thankful for your 
interest. Accept my apologies for 


‘ 


not writing sooner. I wasn’t sure 
then whether or not I would have 
to write you and ask for help. 
Yours truly, Judith Morgan.” 
Now there’s a girl I know will 
make the team. 
—News Clipping. 





THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 


We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 
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Sharp Blast From 
Thomas Shewish 


Alberni, B.C. 
Editor, Native Voice, 
Vancouver, B.C 
Dear Friends: 

I wish to make a correction 
which The Native Voice of last 
month issue contained on page 
eleven, that Tommy Shewish had 
promised to interpret the meaning 
of the dances which were per- 
formed ¢t Victoria, I am writing 
this letter on behalf of Tommy 
Shewish who is the writer of this 
letter. The Native Voice stated 
that I had promised to write and 
interpret. To speak the truth, I 
am not afraid to do so. I do not 
remember promising to interpret. 
I did write and say that I could 
interpret the meaning of the 
aance but owing to the fact that 
sometimes the Editor of the Native 
Voice does not print articles that 
I send in to be printed, so I 
thought it was not any use as it 
would be a waste of time. There 
is another reason why I find it 
rot a proper thing to interpret 
or give full meaning of each: per- 
formance. If I do interpret then I 
would be selling the birthright of 
another Indian and all I can say 
then is “Look out Tommy” you 
have done wat you should not 
and as long s I live there would 
be a ill feeling against me and 
the those who follow me, so I have 
to be careful. 

I am a full blooded Indian and 
do understand the Indian customs, 
and some of the customs are very 
sacred to the older people, and 
for all the money in the world, 
I would not sell Indian birthright. 

Many of the dances are indi- 
vidually owned and passed on by 
inheritance or marriage—no one 
but the owner may have the dance 
performed. 

In the olden days, it was custom 
for the owner to give out gifts 
to the audience on the occasion 
of his dance. 

The West Coast Indians were 
proud and rich and _ performed 
many dances each winter. I am 
not referring to Home waltz or 
fox trot which our younger Indians 
have learned from the MAH-MO- 
NEE but I am referring to the Pot- 
latch dances. I hope I have made 
this clear enough. 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS SHEWISH 


Cassiar 
Packing 
Co. Ltd. 


744 West Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B.C. 





CANNERS 
OF SALMON 


Plant at 
CASPACO, 


Skeena 
River, B.C. 
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Write to The VOICE any News of interest 
in your District, etc. 








- Favors Religious:Column 


Editor of the Voice of Native; 
The Native Voice, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Dear Editor: . 

I wish to send you very many 
thanks for sending me the Native 
Voice. I read it and give it to 
others. I do hope that you are 
reading the “Signs of the Times” 
which [ sent you and feel free to 
quote from them for articles in 
the “Native Voice.” 

I was sorry to hear of the new 
alcohol law for the Indians. Alco- 
hol degrades the minds of man— 
kills their common sense and 
excites their tired nerves instead 
of giving them rest. This world 
needs to turn to God and away 
from alcohol. 


Children of Lehi 
Story Interesting 


Raymond, Alta., Jan. 15 
To The Native Voice 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Greetings: 

For some time I have neglected 
to renew my subscription to The 
Native Voice. I am sure it is past 
due, but do not remember having 
received notice from you. 

I had also thought that you wouid 
be interested in the column “Chil- 
dren of Lehi,” carried often in fhe 
Mormon Church News, published 
each Wednesday at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. I am sending a few copies 
by mail in the hope that you will 
find this column of interest. 

By the way, Lehi was a prophet 
of God, who with his family and 
some friends was led from Jerus- 
alem about 600 years B.C. by direct 
communication from God. After 
many trials and much tribulation, 
Lehi and his colony landed in mid- 
dle America and his children, who 
were a branch of the House of 
Israel, became a highly cultured 
civilization which flourished for a 
thousand years. Early in the 5th 
century A. D. through civil strife 
their written history, that has come 
on down to us was ended. 

However, the children continued 
to exist and without question the 
American Indians of this day are 
indeed “The Children of Lehi.” 

Should you desire more copies 
of this magazine I am sure the 
Deseret News Publishing Com- 
pany would be delighted to add 
The Native Voice to their ex- 
change list. 

I am enclosing $5.00. Anything 
above my subscription may be used 
in — The Native Voice and 
its task. 





Sincerely, 
I. B. ROBERTS 


INDIAN HERB DRUGS 


MAY BE OF VALUE 

ROME,—An American scientist 
has reported from Pakistan that 
herbs used in the crude folk medi- 
cine of the Indian sub-continent 
may contain valuable drugs un- 
known to the west. 

The scientist is George M. Hock- 
ing, professor of pharmacology of 
the University of New Mexico, 
who has been carrying on field 
work for the UN food and agri- 
culture organization. 





Why don’t you have a religious 
coluann in the “Native Voice.” Tell 
them about Jesus who is coming 
to take his true followers home. 
He is coming so very soon. Read 
Mathew 24:27 and Luke 17:23 to 
27. His followers are those that 
re § all the commandments of 


If we would all heed to his 
calling and obey we would very 
soon be in that new home where 
love and peace abides forever, and 
where we will achieve our highest 
ambitions learning from the hand 
of our Creator. 

You know that the world is get- 
ting worse and not better, also 
that alcohol is of no help. 

I wish you a prosperous New 
Year and God’s blessing in bring- 
ing a heavenly message to the 
Indians. 

Fables are of no value, don’t 
put him in the paper. Timothy 
4:7 says “But refuse profane and 
old wives fables and exercise thy- 
self rather unto godliness.” 

Sincerely yours, 
H. R. WETTSTEIN 


Hope to Hear 
Word From Cape 


Native Voice Publishing Co., Ltd. 
510 Hastings St., W., 

Vancouver, B.C. 3 

Dear Sirs—: 

I am sorry for the delay in 
sending this subscription, but for 
the past year have just been get- 
ting by and was resigned to let- 
ting the paper go. My thanks for 
sending it for: so long. I enclose 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription on 
this, and will try to get the other 
in soon. 

You are keeping up the stand- 
ard well, though the emphasis is 
heavy on political matters these 
days. Have just suggested today 
that the Cape Mudge football team 
should send an occasional item, 
from up at Campbell River; they 
beat the Qualicum Beach team to- 
day 5-4 here, an even game in 
which they got an early lead. All 
but two are Indians. 

If you want a Christmas hymn 
for your next issue, I suggest you 
check hymn No. 745 of the Angli- 
can hymnal — St. Jean de Bre- 
beuf’s Christmas carol, the first 
Canadian hymn ever written, ori- 
ginally in Huron, about 1643; ex- 
tracts on other side. I sent a copy 
to Mrs. Smith two years ago. The 
Indians did not understand 
“stablel’, “ox”, etc. so Brebeuf 
rewrote the Nativity story in their 
own terms. 





Yours very truly, 
H. V. S. PAGE 


or “Totem-land' 
“British Columbi 


By R. W. HOLLAND 


We like to call it Totem-land; 
We know it is a Wonderland. 

The story of its early days, 
With our imagination plays. 


The far peaks sleep; the great 1 
Are pathways for the gurgling sire 

Lift up your eyes; far in the East, 
The mountain ranges are a feas, 


The nearer hills, a vivid blue, 
Dressed with maple, pine and 

Snow-capped peaks, that rise and dj 
Deep valleys thro’ which river 


The grandure of each mountain 1 
Mule Deer or Elk—an episode. 

Singing rivers, canyons deep; 
Mountains down which glaciers 


Rivers with strange Indian name:, 
That tantalize and mind inflame 
Skagit, Naas, Simlikameen, 
Sumallo, Skaist and great mow 
Cheam. 


Roaring waters race along, 
Chanting Nature’s glorious song. 

Great beauty here did God enshring 
In this Alpine wilderness of mi 


The above poem was written 
Mr. R. W. Holland of Haney, & 
Mr Holland is ninety years of 


and is an old timer in Brit 
Columbia. He was a promi 
business man for many ye 


around about 1900. Mr. Holl 
was an ardent yachtsman and 
Vice-Commodore of the Ro 
Vancouver Yacht Club during |! 
1917 and 1918. He was also a ke 
horseman having won many pri 
in numerous horseshows. Mr. 
land is the father of Mr. Rowe 
land who was a member of 
Vancouver Board of Park 
missioners for many years 
who is now Chairman of the 
ropolitan Parks Planning C 
mittee. , 





A Note From 
Fort St. James 


Dear Friend Maisie: 

Just a few lines to let J 
know that we are doing all mg 
in our Pool Room. But I’m v4 
poor in health now, I have to 
to the hospital soon. 

A little bit of humorous Be 
won't hurt, it’s about an old a 
an Indian. We had deep ditc 
dug for our water line thro 
the village, lots of drunks We 
caught. But if I had persona 
seen this particular old man # 
up as they say laying in the @ 
I'd have covered him with & 
until only his face showed. MA 
be he’d have been scared out 
his_ wits. 

Good Luck dear friend, ! 
congratulations, 

A friend alwé 
ADONA 





White Brown 


Malt Wheat 








Cracked Wheat Whole Wheat~ 


McGAVINS 9°07 BREAD 


‘TiRED of your present loaf of McGavin’s? 


Don’t change bakers . . . change va- 
rieties. You have a choice of: 


Potato 
Sandwich 
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By BIG WHITE OWL 


Speech at Moravian Fair 


My heart is filled with humble thankfulness because I have been spared by our Great 
rit for this day. I am indeed happy to be able to enjoy this pleasant reunion with my people, 





mighty “KITCHE MANITOU” art 
Thou, clothed with the day, yea: 
with the brightest day, a day of 
many winters and summers, yea: a 





GUEST SPEAKER 


Big White Owl, Eastern Asso- 
ciate Editor of THE NATIVE 
VOICE, was guest speaker at 
the opening ceremonies at the 
Moraviantown Indian Fall Fair, 


.ND 
‘land; 
rland. 
plays Delaware Indians of Moraviantown. 
ereat ramore than twenty summers and 
sling siegmters have come and gone since 
2 East, last time I attended the Mor- 
ea feafmen Fair. I have found that 
ny changes have taken place in 
ue, aviantown and in the sur- 
ne and ymnding communities. I found, 
e and dymm that many of the older folk 
h rives@™e passed on into the eternal 
at Boyond—but they left many 
ntain rammmressions and signs along the 
bisode. for the younger generation to 
p; ow. 
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fy Indian Brothers: Those of us 
bp are alive and well today— 
gh sometimes bewildered by 
rapidly changing world—must 
er completely . forsake’ the 
hings of our wise forefathers. 
ether you live in Moraviantown. 
nceyiown, Sarnia, Walpole Isl- 
or Ohsweken; I appeal to you 
preserve the best of the old, and 
ethe best of the new, and mawe 
history of our heritage even 
ater than it is today. 
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October 18th, 1951. 
His speech is reported on this 
page. 











day of everlasting and eternal con- 
tinuance, 

We give thanks to Thee on this 
day, (October 18th, 1951) for all 
“NATURE” and its wonderful pro- 
cesses of life development. 

We give thanks for being able 
to hear, and to understand, the 
sweet music emanating from the 
trees, swaying and singing in the 
gentle breeze. 

We give thanks for the beautiful 
flowers, the medicinal roots and 
herbs. 

We give thanks for the winds, 
the fleecy clouds, the rain and 
snow. 

We give thanks for being able to 
appreciate the beauty of the rip- 


pling streams, leisurely flowing 
along winding trails, and shady 
nooks. 

We give thanks for having 


learned how to stand in silent sa- 
lute as ‘wild geese’ pass overhead 


in wonderous formation and ma- 
jestic flight. 

We give thanks for the awe in- 
spiring, deep blue waters, the 
great lakes and the seas, and all 
the life therein. 

We give thanks to Thee, “O, Cre- 
ator,” for abundantly supplying us 
with corn, beans, tobacco, pump- 
kins, squashes, potatoes, tomatoes, 
nuts and berries, for the beavers 
and fishes in our rivers, for the 
deer and elk in our forests. 

We give thanks to Thee for our 
good health. We are, indeed, hap- 
py to see the leaves of the trees, 
red, gold, brown and purple, fall- 
ing, gliding, drifting and sailing, 
down to earth again. 

We give thanks for having lived 
another year, for being able to 
again enjoy the seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. 

We give thanks for the great- 
shining sun, the pale moon, the 
numberless stars, for our Great 
Mother (EARTH) whom we claim 
as our mother because the good 
earth carries all the people.of the 
world, and everything they need. 
Indeed, when we look around, we 
cannot help but realize that “KIT- 
CHE MANITOU” (Great Spirit) 
provides all of the important neces- 
sities of life for us. For all of 


these, and countless other bless- 
ings, we thank Thee from our 
hearts. 


O, Thou Great and Good Spirit, 
Hear Us! 
I HAVE SPOKEN! 








S. Indians Settle Tax Litigation 


Litigation begun by members of the Five Civilized tribes as far back as 1928 to recover fed- 
| income taxes was recently marked closed by compromise settlements awarding 17 claim- 


sney, Amedies and Gentlemen: I believe 
ars of mcst appropriate, at a time 
in Brigg this, to offer a genuine Dela- 
promingmge Indian Thanksgiving Prayer. 
ny yea? Picture in your mind, the 
. Holly Red Man standing before 
» and wageltar of stone, perhaps upon a 
ne Rom! Mountain or upon the brow of 
uring mmil, with arms outstretched and 
so akameg straight into the face of 
any prit ns Here is what he 
r. Haggld say: 

Baas ), Thou Great and Good Spirit, 
er of fap’ Supreme and Infinite One, in 
ark m the earth and all things in 
ears may be seen. A Great antl 
the 

ng 

approximately $110,000. 

Ss fhit Y. Mauzy, U.S. district at- 









hey, said Judge Royce H. Sav- 
approved the settlements and 
t the plaintiffs had dismissed 
Claims with prejudice. 
Dismissal “with prejudice” 
ans that the settlements are 
al and the suits cannot be re- 
tituted, 


BIG WHITE OWL 
Eastern Associate Editor 


Lost Indian Cit 
Found In 


California 


TEMECULA, Cal — Ruins be- 
lieved to be those of the lost In- 
dian city of Temecula have been 
found near here by an amateur 
archeologist. 

The Archeological Survey Assn. 
of Southern California credited 
the find to E. H. Gray, retired San 
Diego painting contractor. Gray 
first discovered a bedrock mortar 
hole used by the Indians to grind 
their corn. Further digging un- 
covered the remains of houses, 
fireplaces, pottery, dolls and tools. 

The lost city was believed oc- 
cupied by the Luiseno Indians 
1,000 years ago. They spoke the 
Shoshone language and their cus- 
toms and tongues set them apart 
from other tribes in the area. 

All the artifacts will be sent to 
the San Bernardino Historical So- 
ciety museum at Redlands, Cal, 
which sponsored the expedition. 








Jay W. Whitney, attorney who 
represented all the claimants, said 
the suits covered mainly taxes paid 
between 1915 and 1923. Most of 
the cases had been filed by 1931. 
Settlement was facilitated by the 
remedial act of 1942, which was 
retroactive in providing tax relief 
for Indians. 












€ leaves a sister, Mrs. Big John 
, two sons Peter and Forehorn. 
d alWWef John O’Chirse (meaning 
fn blow fly) was born in the 


ARBOUR BOAT 
YARDS LTD. 


Builders and Repairers 


Tugs, Launches, Yachts, 
Fishing Boats, 2 Marine 
Ways, 1 inside. 
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Chief John O’Chisse Dead 


By HENRY STELFOX 
Representative of Indians of Alberta on Game Advisory Council 
I wish to report the death of Chief John O’Chisse, Non-Treaty 
ippewa Indian Chief who died at Foothills, Alberta, on De- 
mber 18, 1951, at the age of 69 years. 





Rocky Mountain House district in 
1882 and made his home at the 
Nordegg river until 1933 when he 
and most of his band moved to 
White Court, near the Athabasca 
river. 

Two years ago, he and severzl 
members of his band moved to 
Foothills in the vicinity of the 
headwaters of the Brazeau river. 
John O’Chisse was the son of the 
late chief Jim O’Chisse who 
reached the great age of 107 years. 
His mother was 106 years of age 
at her death. 

When Chief John O’Chisse was 
asked to explain his reason for not 
accepting Treaty and a Reserva- 
tion of land, he replied, “Can you 
explain to me just why .! should 


ask white men for something which 
God gave to me and my people?” 


Time and _ circumstances have 
scattered the plaintiffs throughout 
the U.S., Whitney said with vir- 
tually all of them now living oui- 
side of Oklahoma. 

They were listed as Reuben 
Bruner, guardian of Jesse Bruner, 
Samuel H. Eaton, Sallie Edwards, 
Dewey Hawkins, Chas. A. Hengst, 
Leonard Ingram, Ethel Mae Mc- 
Guire Churchill, Thelma Manuel, 
administratrix, Thelma Morrison 
and Flora Crane, Mabel Dale Potts, 
Harris Tucker, Lizzie Tucker, Lu- 
ther Tucker, Vida M. Tull, James 
H. Turnbow and Ralph W. Bagby, 
administrator. 


Jesus 
the Light of the 
World 


EASTHOPE 
MARINE ENGINES 
“The Work Horse of the Sea” 
1747 West Georgia Vancouver 
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Continued from Last Month 





Tecumseh and the War of 


CHAPTER !1 (Continued) 


- NO™ therefore, my children, 

listen to my voice; it is that 
of the Great Spirit. If you harken 
to my counsel and follow my in- 
structions for four years, then 
there will be two days of dark- 
ness, during which I shall tread un- 
seen through the land and cause 
the animals, such as were formerly 
when I created them, to come 
forth from the earth. The Great 
Spirit bids me address you in his 
own words which are these: 


“‘My Children, You are to have 
little intercourse with the whites. 
They are not your father as you 
call them but I am the father of 
the English the French, the Span- 
ish and of the Indians. I created 
the first man who was the common 
father of all these people as well 
as yourselves. It is through him, 
whom I have now awakened from 
his long sleep, that I now address 
you. But the Americans I did not 
make. They are not my children, 
but the children of the Evil Spirit; 
they grew from the scum of great 
water, when it was troubled by the 
Evil Spirit, and the froth was 
driven into the woods by the strong 
east’ wind. They are numerous, 
but I hate them. They are unjust. 
They have taken away your lands, 
which were not made for them. 


“*My Children, The whites I 
placed on the other side of the 
Great Lake (Sea), that they might 
be a separate people. To them I 
gave different manners, customs, 
animals, vegetables, etc., for them- 
selves alone. You are not to keep 
any of their animals or eat any of 
their meat. To you I have given 
the deer, the bear and all wild ani- 
mals, and the fish that swim in the 
rivers, and the corn that grows in 
the fields for your own use; you 
are not to give your meat or corn 
to the whites to eat. 

“*My Children, You may salute 
the whites when you meet them, 
but do not shake hands. You must 
not get drunk. It is a great sin. 
Your old men and your chiefs may 
drink a little pure spirit, such as 
comes from Montreal; but you 
must not drink any whiskey. -It is 
the drink of the Evil Spirit. It was 
not made by me but by the, Ameri- 
cans. It is the food of the whites. 


“‘nmwyY CHILDREN, You must 

plant corn for yourselves, for 
your wives and for your children. 
And when you do it, you are to 
help one, another. But plant no 
more than is necessary for your 
own use. You must not sell it to 
the whites. It was not made for 
them. I have made all the trees 
of the forest for your own use, but 
the maple I love best because it 
vields sugar for your little ones. 
You must make it only for them 
but sell none to the whites.- They 
have another sugar which was 
made expressly for them; besides 
by making too much you spoil the 
trees and give them pain by cut- 
ting and hacking them; for they 
have feeling like yourselves. If 
you make more than is necessary 
for your own use, you shall die, 
and the maple will yield no more 
water. 

““Tf a white man is starving, you 
may sell him a little corn or a very 
little sugar, but it must be by 
measure and by weight. 

“‘*My Children, You are indebted 
to the white traders, but you must 
pay them not more than half their 
credits, because they have cheated 
you. You must pay them in skins, 
furs, canoes, etc., but not in meat, 


corn or sugar. You must not dress 
like the whites, nor wear hats like 
them, but pluck out your hair, as 
in ancient times and wear the 
feather of the eagle on your heads. 
When the weather is not severe, 
you must go naked, excepting the 
breech cloth. and when you are 
clothed, it must be in skins, or 
leather of your own dressing. 


“‘My Children, You complain 
that the animals of the forests are 
fled and scattered. How could it 
be otherwise? You destroy them 
yourselves, for their skins only, 
,and leave their bodies to rot, or 
give the best pieces to the whites. 
I am displeased when I see this, 
and take them back from the 
earth: that they may not come to 
see you again. You must kill no 
more animals than are necessary.” 

“‘My Children: Your women 
must not live with the traders or 
other wnite men, unless they are 
lawfully married. But I do not 
like even this; because my white 
and red children were thus marked 
with different colors, that they 
might be a separate people. 

“*My Children: No Indian must 
sell rum to an Indian. It makes 
him rich, but when he dies, he be- 
comes very wretched. You bury 
him with all his wealth and orna- 
ments with him, and as he goes 
along the path of the dead, they 
fall from him. He stops to take 
them up and they become dust. 
He at last arrives almost at the 
piace of rest, and then crumbles 
into dust himself. But those who, 
by their labor, furnish themselves 
with necessaries only, when they 
die, are happy. When they arrive 
at the land of the dead, they will 
find their wigwams furnished with 
everything they had on earth. 

“*The Great Spirit then opened 
a door, showing me a bear and a 
deer, both very small and lean and 
said: ‘Look here, my son. These 
are the animals that are now in 
the earth. The red people have 
spoiled them by killing them too 
young and giving their meat to the 
whites, also by greasing themselves 
with their fat, which is very 
wrong. The women, when they 
grease their bodies or their hair, 
should do it only with the fat of 
the smaller animals, of raccoons, 
of otters, of snakes, etc.’ 

“‘The Great Spirit then opened 
another door and showed me a 
bear and a deer extremely fat and 
of a very extraordinary size, say- 
ing, ‘Look here, my son, those are 
the animals placed on the earth 
when I created you. Now my 
children, listen to what I say and 
let it sink into your ears—it is the 
orders of the Great Spirit. 

“*‘My Children: You must not 
speak of this talk to the whites. 
It must be hidden from them. I am 
now on the earth, sent by the 
Great Spirit, to instruct you. Each 
village must send me two or more 
principal chiefs to represent you, 
that you may be taught. The bearer 
of this talk will point out to you 
the path to my wigwam. I could 
come to the Arbre Croche myself, 
because the world is changed from 
what it was. It is broken and leans 
down and as it declines, the Chip- 
pewas and all beyond them will 
fall off and die. Therefore you 
must come to see me and be in- 
structed in order to prevent it. The 
villages which do not listen to this 
talk, and send me two deputies, 
prey cut off from the face of the 
earth.” 


| & addition to this, the Prophet 
told his followers that they 


By | Newell E. Collings 





should bathe every morning to 
wash away their sins, and also that 
the Great Spirit would pardon 
them four times for any one of- 
fense, but the fifth time the pun- 
ishment would be death. 

There seem to be very few ver- 
batim records of the Prophet's 
sayings. In August 1808 he spent 
two weeks at Vincennes and while 
there made the folkowing speech: 

“I told the redskins that the way 
they were in was not good, that 
they ought to abandon it; that we 
ought to consider ourselves as one 
man, that we ought to live agree- 
ably to our several customs, the 
red people after their mode, the 
white people after theirs. Particu- 
larly they should not drink whis- 
key, that it was not made for them, 
but for the white people who alone 
know how to use it; that it is the 
cause of all the mischief the In- 
dians suffer. Determine to listen 
to nothing that is bad; do not take 
up the tomahawk, should -it be 
offered by the British or the ‘Long 
Knives’; do not meddle with any- 
thing that does not belong to you. 
but mind your own business and 
cultivate the ground that your 
women and children may have 
enough to live on. 

““T now inform you that it is our 
intention to live in peace with our 
father and his children forever.” 





T this point it may be well to 
mention Tecumseh’s “adopted” 
brothers. These were Benjamin 
Kelly and Stephen Ruddell. Rud- 
dell was adopted into the tribe as 
a boy; he was Tecumseh’s boyhood 
playmate and seems to have been 
the one more closely associated 
with the chief. We are indebted 
to him, (and also to Anthony 
Shane, interpreter), for much of 
the information we have of Te- 
cumseh’s early life. 

However, the relationship is not 
entirely clear and possibly they 
might be described better as 
“Sworn” brothers, with much the 
same status as fraternal society 
“brothers.” 

After the Treaty of Greenville, 
Ruddelt brought his Indian wife 
and = to Kentucky to visit 
n 


s parents. He became a Chris- / (To be 
UAUUONGGANUOCGNGOOUANGAOUGEOANOUEEAAOUUEESAONUOGNONOUEONUUUCENAUUUOGOOUNEONNOLESENNUUUONSNNUEOONNUNOENUUquOQQuUqoOeNNaQuqguee4¢3;q 0400 
There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE! ! 
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NEWELL E. COLLINS 


tian and later was a Baptist mi 
sionary. 

Tecumseh’s youth was doubtle 
spent in much the same manner 
the other Shawnee lads. Deprivé 
of his father’s training at an ear 
age, his education from that da 
was entirely in the hands of | 
oldest brother, Cheeseekau, w 
as we have said elsewhere, pé 
formed that duty in a wholly con 
mendable manner. Games of wW 
and hunting were, of course, th 
favorite amusements of all Indi 
boys. 

In 1780 George Rogers Cla 
with a thousand Kentuckians d 
scended the Ohio. to attack tl 
Indian villages in retaliation f 
previous outrages in Kentucky. 0 
August 8th of that year the 0 
village of Piqua was burned aj 
some two hundred acres of co 
destroyed, although the tribe 
which this attack was directed h 
never heard of the depredatio 
the Kentuckians sought to aveng 
The Shawnee women and childrg 
escaped as best they could in 
woods and the young Tecumsé 
from his hiding place witness 
the burning of his home. 

Continued) 
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he Vancouver Indian Centre 
ing planned and worked for 
the Coqualeetza Alumni As- 
iation is not yet a fact, but 


is gradually becoming one. 
he Annual Meeting of the lively 
mni was held at the Hastings 
jiorium on November 24th in 
form of a banquet and meeting 
nbinel. The tables sparkled 
i groaned with good cheer and 
nd food—roast young turkey, 
s and carrots, mashed potatoes 
j all the trimmings. The harda- 
ing Sardis members stuffed 
icooked the turkeys the even- 
before and brought them in 
Wy to carve. 

Mrs. Mabel Stanley created a 



















Vancouver Indian Centre 


beautiful effect with the shining 
red apples, gold and brown chrys- 
anthemums and red _ cranberry 
sauce. 

The turkeys were generously 
donated by Major P. F. Pirie from 
Sardis, raised by himself on his 
own turkey farm. 

“It is like a birthday party,” Said 
Dr. G. H. Raley “since it is the 
first anniversary of the Alumni” 
and he led out spontaneously with 
Happy Birthday to You. 

Though old school friends and 
teachers met again after many 
years and good fellowship pre- 
vailed, yet the serious business at 
hand readily took hold and the 
meeting was-called to order with 
John Bowe in the chair. 


The primary aim of the Coqual- 
eetza Alumni is to establish a Na- 
tive Youth Centre in Vancouver to 
serve the needs of young Native 
people in securing education, jobs 
and social life in the city. 


Organization of the Alumni was 
the outstanding achievement dur- 
ing the first year. The proposed 
Constitution prepared by the Van- 
couver Branch of the Alumni was 
debated, slightly altered and then 
adopted and a resolution was 
passed that a Charter be applied 
for from Victoria. 

“The officers elected for 1951-1952 
were: 


President, Ed Elfiott, Duncan, 
B.C. 
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This group works in close ¢ 

ration With the Indian Associa- 
nof Alberta of which Mr. John 
secretary. Their sole 
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Deprivammmiurie 1s 






























an earfmmject is to be of service to our 
hat daf™™mtive people. They try to smooth 
s of difficulties on the reserve and 
1u, Whitas liaison between Indians and 
re, pém™micials.s Many times they have 
lly com™™&ceeded in obtaining help for 
| of w Indians in matters pertaining 
irse, ti fishing, trapping and general 
| Indi@provement of conditions. 


They work intimately with the 


s Clagmmtians and lend a sympathetic 


ians di to all their problems. Indians 
ack tig™requentty attend the monthiy 
tion fagettings of the group which are 


icky. Qed for the purpose of becoming 
the o™™eler informed. Old and contem- 
ned ai™™—eaty writings on the subject are 
of co™mmdied and discussed. Sometimes 


m0 strips from the Departmeut 
Education are shown. 

friends of the Indians endeavor 
istantly to bring the objects of 
ir interest before the Cultural 
lations Department of the Gov- 
mment. They encourage and work 
th day school teachers and try 
send them extra supplies such 
books, magazines, scissors, art 
terial, ete. Each member of the 
up adopts a certain school and 
ls responsible for its welfare. 
Ry keep in touch with the 
kcher who tells them of current 
‘ls. This is extra-curricular 
tk of great importance. Teach- 
knowing of Indian families in 
ress report the matter to the 


Y! 





pups 


5‘N 


They Serve Our Native People 


By MILDRED VALLEY THORNTON 


Mrs. Reta G. M. Rowan of Edmonton, Alberta, was lately a welcome visitor to Vancouver. 
he is the wife of Dr. William Rowan, Professor of Zoology at University of Alberta, and one of 
e five founders of Friends of the Indians organization. 











group when help is immediately 
forthcoming to the best of their 
ability. 

Friends of the Indians render 
practical assistance to the Indians 


of Alberta. This is an example 
which might well be followed all 
across Canada. Congratulations te 
these fine white friends, and more 
power to them. 








Squamish Tribe Banquet 


Warmth and friendship were as much a part of the menu as 
the fried chicken at the banquet staged by the Squamish Tribe 
of the Capilano Reserve. The members sat at the table side by 
side with the honorary guests in evening dress. 


Guests of honor were Capt. and 
Mrs. Charlie Cates, Superintend- 
ent, and Mrs. H. E. Taylor and Mr. 
and Mrs. Alec McDermott. The 
guests were being honored for 
their very real help and interest 
in the Capilano Indian Community 
Centre. 

The Community Centre is part 
of a plan to develop the Capilano 
Indian Community generally. With- 
in two months 26 new homes, for- 
mer Army huts, are to be moved, 
and installed on the Reserve, com- 
plete with plumbing and _ brick 
chimneys. The sports grounds have 
a vital part in the planned com- 
munity project and the grounds 
are already graded. 

As was the case last year, there 
will be sports activities next July 1, 
nag being one of the major events 

by which money is raised for me 
Community Centre. 

District Councillor and Chair- 
man of the Parks Board, Bill Grif- 


PRINCE RUPERT'S 3 BIG STORES 
To Fill Every Requirement 


RUPERT PEOPLE’S STORE 
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WALLACE’S DEPARTMENT STORE 
RUPERT MEN’S AND BOYS’ STORE 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


B.C. MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 








fan, urged the Capilano members 
to continue the spirit of non-seg- 
regation, “Don’t keep your chil- 
dren apart, our boys play baseball 
and soccer together, let’s keep it 
that way.’ 

Simon Baker, President of the 
Capilano Indian Community Club 
paid solemn tribute to the older 
members of the tribe, Chief and 
Mrs. Khatsahlano, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac Jacobs and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dominic Charlie for their leader- 
ship, encouragement and most im- 
portant, for the traditions of the 
Indian people in their safe keep- 
ing, never to let them die. 


Is It A Fact? 


Vice-President, Luke Kirkpat- 
rick, Vancouver, B.C. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ruth Smith, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Mabel Stanley, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

A very representative Board cf 
Directors, 16 in all, including Drs. 
G. H. Raley and R. C. Scott as 
Honorary President, was elected 
to form the Executive body of the 
main organization. 

Membership came in for much 
discussion. The final decisjon 
broadened the scope to include 
students of Coqualeetza Residen- 
tial School and any other Indian 
Residential School; and all other 
persons interested in the aims and 
objects of the Coqualeetza Alumni 
Association as associate mempers; 
to be eligible for membership upon 
being duly accepted on motion 
made and carried at jany branch 
meeting, of executive }board, and 
upon payment of annual fee. 

Indian Commissioner Arneil’ in 
a brief address said it would be a 
shame if such a worthy program 
could not include anyone from 
anywhere who was interested and 
that as Commissioner, he felt the 
ideals and idea of a Native Youth 
Centre could serve the young peo- 
ple in many ways. 


Court Asked to Kill 
Anti-Indian Order 


SALT LAKE CITY,—The attor- 
ney for a group of Navaho Indians 
asked the Utah supreme court last 
month to reverse a court order 
requiring the redmen to leave 
grazing lands in _ southeastern 
Utah. 

Enforcement of the injunction is- 
sued in seventh district court last 
Sept. 22, said attorney Knox Pat- 
terson, would take from the In- 
dians “practically everything they 
own in the world.” 

The district court order required 
the Indians to remove their sheep 
from an area for which white ran- 
chers claim they hold federal graz- 
ing permits. Last Nov. 30, district 
court sentenced several Navahos 
to 30-day jail terms for failing to 
abide by provisions of the injunc- 
tion. 
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NOTES FROM OKLAHOMA 





Ocmulgee National Monument 


By JIMALEE BURTON 


Oklahoma Associate Editor 


The Dedication of the Ocmulgee National Monument and Museum at Macon, Georgia, was 
an informative and exciting experience according to Bessie Sorethumb and her husband Kendel, 


both Creek Indians. 

Kendel, a world champion In- 
dian dancer, teaches dancing in 
his spare time from his regular 
employment as a crane operator 
for a big pipe company. 

They were among the thirty-four 
Indians from Oklahoma who at- 
tended the dedication as guests of 
the United States Department of 
Interior. 

These Creek Indians returned 
to the homes of their ancestors as 
special guests of people who drove 
their tribes away more than one 
hundred years ago. This oppor- 
tunity to see and study the ancient 
homes and culture of their people 
will long be remembered by the 
yisiting Indians. 

The Ocmulgee National Monu- 
ment preserves the remains of an 
unusual concentration of Indian 
villages. It is the first scientific ex- 
cavation of a large Indian site in 
the south. Six successive occupa- 
tions by different Indian groups 
can be recognized, extending over 
a period of more than 10,000 years. 








Natives Attend 
Hurley-Moore 
Wedding Rites 


Indian and white friends alike 
shared interest in the marriage of 
Maisie Armytage-Moore and 
Thomas Hurley, solemnized by 
Rev. F. A. Clinton at 11 a.m. Wed- 
nesday , December 26, in the 
Church of the Guardian Angel. 

The bride, daughter of Vancou- 
ver pioneers, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Ronald Campbell Johnson, is the 
publisher of The Native Voice, and 
has close personal ties with the 
Native people. 

Mr. Hurley, who was born in Ire- 
land, is one of Vancouver’s out- 
standing barristers, and like his 
bride, well known to Natives for 
the voluntary part he has played 
in defending their rights both as a 
group and as individuals before the 
bar. 

Among friends who attended the 
reception, held at the home of Mrs. 
Mildred Valley Thornton, were 
Andy Frank of Comox, Guy Wil- 
liams of Kitimat, August Jack and 
Isaac Jacobs at West Vancouver. 

After the bridal toast, proposed 
by Shawn Stapleton, the Native 
chiefs stepped forward to give 
words of advice, as they would at 
an Indian wedding. 

Carrying out the Indian theme, 
Mrs. Thornton decorated the walls 
of her home with her paintings of 
Indian life, including the Squamish 
Wedding. 

For her wedding the bride chose 
a black and white tailleur, with 
matching hat and corsage of red 
roses. 

Her daughter, Mrs. Kathleen 
Kennedy, as matron of honor, wore 
a black ensemble with red acces- 
sories. 

Granddaughters of the _ bride, 
Miss Louise Kennedy and Miss 
Moira Kennedy were flowergirls, 
frocked identically in pink. 

Mr. Angelo Branca was best man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hurley spent their 
honeymoon in California and are 
now back in Vancouver. 





Around A.D. 990, these people 
were farmers, raising corn, beans, 
pumpkin and tobacco. Much of 
their time was spent building large 
mounds of earth, on which they 
erected temples. They also built 
large circular earth covered tem- 
ples and places of burial. 

One of these earth temples has 
been restored on the original clay 
floor—and now appears much as it 
did 1,000 years ago, when these 
“Master Farmers” used it for re- 
ligious ceremonies, and tribal gov- 
ernment council. 

Four huge logs support the roof 
of logs and clay—The centre of the 
roof being left open for light and 
smoke. In a large sunken pit in 
the centre of the floor, the Sacred 
Fire of the town was kept con- 
stantly burning. 

A bench of red clay containing 
forty-seven seats is along the clay 
covered wall, evidently used by 
the Council members. Facing the 
door there is a raised clay plat- 
form in the shape of an eagle, with 
three seats at the back for the 
more important people. 

At the southern edge of this an- 
cient town was the Great Temple 
Mound and the Lesser Temple 
Mound. 

Many of the Museum’s great col- 
lection of ornaments, tools and pot- 
tery were found in the funeral 
mounds—where the bones of im- 
portant people were cleaned and 
buried, with many jars of food and 
belongings, indicating a belief in 
the After Life. 

In 1540, Fernando De _ Soto 
marched through Georgia seeking 
gold, glory and converts to Chris- 
tianity. ; 

Within a hundred years, Florida 
was setiled, the Indians came 
under pressure from the white 
man and were gradually forced 
from the south into Oklahoma, 
where they established a town 
known as Ocmulge Old Fields, 
named for their former homes in 
the south This now is the mod- 
ern city of Okmulgee, Okla., the 
home of many Indians. 

Gradually, the White Americans 
are beginning to realize the signifi- 
cance of ancient Indian culture, 
and building monuments to the 
people whom their ancestors had 
driven from their lands and homes. 

The final dedication ceremonies 
were a high spot for the Okla- 
homa Indians. After the dedication 
speeches, and welcome te the In- 
cians, Ace Blue Eagle, a famous 








School For Indian 
Students Growing 


BRIGHAM CITY, Utah—One of 
the fastest growing schools in the 
country teaches only Indians. 

It is the Intermountain Indian 
school where Navaho pupils get 
modern education. 

Now in its third year, the school 
has an enrollment of 2,150. Two 
years ago 500 children attended, 
last year 1,200. The Army’s Bush- 
nell hospital of World War II was 
converted into the school and some 
new buildings were added. The 
school has children 6 to 18 years 
old and is run by the federal gov- 
ernment as an experiment in In- 
dian education. 


Creek artist, designer, and great, 
great grandson of the last Creek 
Chief in Georgia,, took over as 
master of ceremonies. Decked in 
beaded buckskin dress with a tre- 
mendous feather head dress, he 
held up his hand in salute and said 
“How”! From then on, the ‘Bas- 
kita” was a howling success. 


Every child and grown-up alike 
were completely won by the grace- 
ful Indian maidens in their beaded 
doeskins to the champion feather 
dancer Nick Webster, Joe Asbury, 
and the mighty Kendle Sorethumb. 

The throbbing drums and the 
beautiful dances lent an air of en- 
chantment that won’t soon be for- 
gotten. When the show was over, 
many a little boy walked home to 
what Biue Eagle called the Indian 
Two-Step. 





THOMAS GILCREASE 

Mr. Gilcrease is founder 

the famed Gilcrease Museum 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, reported 

by associate editor Jimalee 

ton last month in The Nat 
Voice. 








Indians Play Big Role 
In Life of Oklahoma 


By JIMALEE BURTON 
Visitors to Oklahoma—and natives, too for that matte 


have been heard to say,“ Well 


, if Oklahoma is the home oj 


many Indians, where are they?” The answer is simple. 


In Oklahoma, where an esti- 
mated one-third of the Indians of 
the United States live, the “native 
Americans” have become an im- 
portant part of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political life, and, today 
modern American customs, habits, 
and dress have superceded tepees 
and pinto ponies. 


As a matter of fact, Oklahoma is 
only three-quarters of .a century 
advanced from the period of white 
settlement, but nowhere else in the 
United States can be found such 
blending of the blood of civiliza- 
tion of the Anglo-American and 
the American Indian. 

In Oklahoma there are no reser- 
vations. And although some areas 
of the state are referred to as such, 
it would be more appropriate to 
designate the geographical bound- 
aries of the state as the exterior 
limits of the “reservation.” 

For through the state, Indians 
and whites work together as far- 
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mers, clerks in department st 
bankers, attorneys, artists and 
sicians, and college students 
professors. 


The state is, indeed. appr 
ately named, the word “Oklahd 
being derived from the Cha 
expression meaning “red peo 
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